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Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. By Frederick 

W. H. Myers. In two volumes. Longmans, Green & Company, 

New York, 1903. 

Although this work has been for some time before the public, no 
opportunity to review it in these pages has heretofore presented itself. 
But to pass it over in silence would mean to ignore not only an epoch- 
making addition to the results of psychological research, but also to over¬ 
look a contribution to that phase of medical science concerned with psy¬ 
choses and their related phenomena which is of the highest value and 
importance. It is, however, absolutely out of the question to set forth 
in the brief space here allotted anything beyond the merest outline of the 
plan and scope of the investigations and conclusions contained in the two 
bulky volumes, from which not a single page could have been omitted 
without detriment to the exposition of the theme. 

It is the author’s contention that while man has applied the methods 
of scientific investigation to every other natural phenomenon which has 
presented itself to him, the one question which transcends all others 
in interest, that is, whether human personality survives bodily dissolu¬ 
tion, has always been considered outside of the realm of scientific research, 
and left wholly shrouded in the mists of fanaticism and superstition. To 
bring it within the realm of science, to set aside all considerations of 
tradition and religion, to apply to the investigation of this all-absorbing 
subject the same methods of dispassionate inquiry that have for centuries 
been employed in observing and classifying the movements of the 
heavenly bodies or studying the development of plant and animal organ¬ 
ism, is the task which the author has set for himself, and to the noble 
fulfilment of which all who read these volumes can abundantly testify. 

The problem of personality is first discussed, and after a careful analy¬ 
sis of existing evidence through many steps, each thoroughly elaborated, 
the author brings us to the conclusion that there are faculties in human 
personality which, although seldom taken into consideration, are yet in 
many ways superior to those faculties which usually make themselves 
apparent through the physical senses. He distinguishes these two mani¬ 
festations of personality by the terms superliminal, that which is usually 
recognized by science and psychology as the self or ego, and subliminal, 
that of which we have knowledge through such manifestations as auto¬ 
matic writing, crystal gazing, speaking trance, hypnotism, or inspiration 
and genius. He proceeds to give a close analysis to each of these mani¬ 
festations as tending to the establishment of the existence of this sub¬ 
liminal personality, and the chapters devoted to Sleep, Genius and Hyp¬ 
notism are well worthy of consideration in separate articles. 

From the establishment of this subliminal personality he takes up the 
next step in his line of investigation, namely, whether this personality 
can survive the extinction of the physical activities which we are accus¬ 
tomed to term death. To prove that this question can be answered in the 
affirmative is the avowed object of the gigantic labors of which this 
work is the result. After considering the powers of the subliminal 
self as manifested during life, especially in relation to telepathy and clair¬ 
voyance, it is not a difficult step to those manifested after physical life 
has ceased to exist. On these points the author presents a mass of 
evidence, laying stress on the powers of self-projection manifested by the 
subliminal consciousness of the living human being, and demonstrating 
the reasonableness of its continuing able to maintain its functions after 
bodily dissolution. 
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It is, of course, to be taken for granted that many will remain un¬ 
convinced, either by the weight of Dr. Myers’ evidence or the logical 
and scientific conclusions he deduces from it, but even the most skeptical 
or conservative reader cannot fail to recognize the great value and scien¬ 
tific importance of such a work, or to appreciate the extent of the 
fascinating field of speculation which he has thrown open for the ex¬ 
ploration of inquiring humanity. Pope. 

Physiologische und xlinische Untersuchungen uber das Gehirn. 
Gessammelte Abhandlungen von D. Edourd Hitzig. August 
Hirschwald, Berlin. G. E. Stechert, New York. $4.00. 

Readers of the first edition of Hitzig’s physiological investigations 
of brain localization will be pleased to find in this work a second edition 
of the earlier studies combined with an entirely new series—-the result 
of some twenty years of investigation—and largely reprinted from the 
recent issues of the Archiv fiir Psychiatrie. 

In this noteworthy collection, representing Hitzig’s work from the 
time of his initial electrical experiments in 1870 up to within very recent 
time, when increasing failure of eyesight has forced him from the micro¬ 
scopical desk, we have one of the most thorough and profound contri¬ 
butions to cerebral localization that has ever been published. 

It is impossible to outline in a short book notice the scope of the 
investigations here represented in a volume of 620 pages. The work well 
represents a busy life spent in original investigation. Only a small fraction 
of Hitzig’s work is to be found in the present volume, but it represents his 
early and most recent work on the physiology of the brain as investigated 
from both the physiological and pathological standpoints. It should find 
a place in the library of every working neurologist or alienist. 

Jelliffe. 

Modern Spiritualism. A History and a Criticism. By Frank Pod- 
more. In two volumes. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

A work which takes on an added interest, when considered in con¬ 
nection with that of Dr. Myers, is Modern Spiritualism, by Frank Pod- 
more, an English book imported by Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Podmore calls 
his work a history and criticism, whereas that of Dr. Myers is specifically 
a scientific investigation. Therefore the two authors, although consid¬ 
ering subjects closely allied, if not indeed practically identical, approach 
their theme from widely differing standpoints and reach conclusions 
even more remote from each other. 

Mr. Podmore’s work bears throughout the stamp of the most careful, 
painstaking examination and scientific thoroughness. The first volume 
opens with a consideration of the pre-existent beliefs “which were the 
progenitors of the modern movement, and then takes up a detailed study 
of the individuals who have left the stamp of their personality upon 
the history of spiritualism, considered as a religious propaganda. In con¬ 
nection with this stage of the development of his theme he dwells at 
length on the various phases of clairvoyance, “speaking with tongues” 
and prophecy, and then passes on to a careful analysis of the physical 
phenomena, such as rapping, slate writing, table tipping, and so forth, 
on which most of the belief in spirit manifestation is based. The rela¬ 
tion is minute, at times almost tiresomely detailed, and the author is 
very evidently trying to present a perfectly judicial and unprejudiced 
statement of the evidence; but the reader early comes to feel what is 
evidently the view of the writer, that every relation, all things being 
considered, must be docketed with the endorsement “not proven.” 

Mr. Podmore, however, does not assert that the position occupied 



